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SOME LOGICAL ASPECTS OP CRITICAL REALISM 

N isolating the logical aspects of "Critical Realism" as set forth 
in the recent volume of essays under this caption, certain ob- 
stacles are early encountered. First, there are numerous and im- 
portant differences of opinion among the writers which makes it 
difficult to reach a common doctrine. Second, the discussions of 
knowledge are confined almost entirely to perception. Keeping 
strictly to perception, we could hardly expect it to carry us very 
far into logical operations. Still, for critical realism perception is 
knowledge; and though it involves no inference, it has the char- 
acter of "truth," or "error," to which a special chapter is devoted. 
In the role of knowledge and with the capacity for truth and error, 
perception, while held to be "immediate," gets to be a very highly 
mediated case of immediacy, requiring a lot of logical machinery 
to run it. 

Indeed, to my mind we have here that first disobedience, 
which is the source of so much subsequent logical and epistemologi- 
cal woe; namely, the confusion of the entities and machinery of 
logical operations with the familiar things of immediate 
experience. It is the old, old sin of the reflective fallacy, the 
logician's vanity, which has dogged philosophy from the beginning. 
As soon as we acquire a little reflective capacity and machinery 
we are like a farmer with a new grinding machine, who wants to 
run everything on the place through it, until even the members of 
the family are in danger. 

This generates a double set of difficulties. It reduces immedi- 
ate experience, or, to use the critical realist's term, the given, to 
the impoverished state of an hypostatized logical function called 
"essence," with the result that this emaciated given has to be sur- 
reptitiously fed up as the exposition proceeds. On the other hand, 
it forces logical operations and categories in their attempt to play 
the role of immediate experience to become a hybrid sort of meta- 
physical entity, half subsistent and half existent, with little pros- 
pect of ever reaching their own goal of truth and error. 
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In perceptual knowledge, we are told, there are three funda- 
mental factors. First, the given, the datum. This can not be an 
existence, physical or psychical, else, so runs the tale, there is no 
place for error. It must then be a subsistential, logical essence. 
Second, there is an existential "mental state" which is the 
"carrier," the "vehicle" of the essences. In passing, we may note 
that the critical realist does not seem at all disturbed by the troubles 
which the Greeks encountered in thinking of a subsistential essence 
as a passenger in an existential taxi. Third, there is the physical 
object of which essences are "instinctively" and "irresistibly" af- 
firmed. 

Such is the official cast of the characters in the drama of per- 
ceptual knowledge. Whereupon someone may say that so simple 
a plot for a one-act play scarcely warrants the charge of complica- 
tions and entanglements. But those of you who have followed the 
text will agree, I think, that we do not get very far before we dis- 
cover that the official cast and plot is really only a part of one 
scene. For it becomes evident, at once, that one of the star per- 
formers — it is a little uncertain whether it is the hero or the vil- 
lain — is left out of the official cast altogether; namely, the bodily 
organism of the knower. For we are told that not only do mental 
states, but the very constitution of the given essence, depend on the 
bodily organism. As the plot thickens, we note, too, that some of 
the other characters begin to assume new roles. The mental states 
which at the beginning are simply "vehicles" for the essences soon, 
like Locke's cabinet and sheet of paper, begin to do strange things 
for vehicles. They perform operations which the authors call "as- 
sociating," "willing," "having an interest," "turning the atten- 
tion," etc. One writer speaks of turning on and off the searchlight. 
The image of a psychical taxi turning its own headlights on its own 
passengers is engaging. Whether the lights are properly dimmed 
is not stated: but it doesn't stop with turning on and off the 
lights. It begins to take liberties with its subsistential passenger. 
For we are told that the total character of the passenger (the es- 
sence) depends on associative operations of the vehicle (i.e., mental 
states) as well as on the constitution of the bodily organism. 

Not to overwork the figure, it is obvious, I think, that the vari- 
ous problems of this account of perceptual knowledge center about 
the origin and nature and function of these essences in their rela- 
tion to the other three main factors, the mental states, the bodily 
organism, and the physical object. On the one hand, in many state- 
ments, especially of Santayana, to whom Professor Strong says he 
owes the "precious" conception of essence, these data seem to be 
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detached, floating, subsistential essences quite in the Platonic and 
neo-realistic sense. They include all possible qualities and com- 
plexes of qualities, primary, secondary, and tertiary. These seem 
to appear in the mental state on the occasion of certain activities 
of the bodily organism, which may or may not be a response to the 
stimulus of the physical object perceived according as the percep- 
tion is veridical or illusory. When the perception is "true," the 
essence given in the mental state is identical with the essence of the 
physical object. Thus, in the case of veridical perception, the es- 
sence has two loci, it rides simultaneously in two "vehicles," the 
mental state and the physical object. 

On the other hand, we find such statements as this: "Percep- 
tual error is possible because data, that is the essences, are directly 
dependent on the individual organism, not on the external object, 
varying in their character, with the constitution of the sense organs, 
and the way in which these are effected." Such passages might be 
charged to careless composition, the meaning intended being that 
the appearance of the essence depends on the organism. But there 
is the phrase, "varying in their character with the constitution of 
the sense organs." Moreover, three of the group, Love joy, Pratt, 
and Sellers, insist that the essences are not floating, nomadic en- 
tities, but are the characters of the mental states themselves, and as 
such are existential, not subsistential. 1 

But how far is this determination of essence by the bodily or- 
ganism and the mental states to be carried? and just what then is 
to be their relation as so constituted to the physical object ? In the 
first essay, Drake says, "It is the thesis of this volume that in so 
far as perception gives us accurate knowledge, it does so by caus- 
ing the actual characteristics of objects to appear to us. "In so far 
as," but how far is this? Drake's answer is that the essences which 
we refer to the world about us, are not really there, except in so 
far as they really were there before perception took place. And 
(this is the interesting clause) "so far as secondary and tertiary 
qualities and most of the primary qualities, they are never there 
at all!" One may well rub his eyes over this passage. It is cer- 
tainly queer-looking realism. Over and over we are told that it is 
the heart of the doctrine of realism that the what of the object, 
that is, its qualities and character, are given in the essences. But 
when all the secondary and tertiary, and most of the primary qual- 
ities are thrown out of the what, we begin to wonder just what 
"what" is left. The situation recalls a scene in the play "Happy- 

i Professor Sellers' repeated references to the essences as "subjective," 
must be a source of great distress to Santayana. 
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go-lucky" in which a tipsy English constable is making an invoice 
in bankruptcy of dilapidated furniture. Standing before an 
unusually rickety piece, he makes this entry, "One wot-not, 
more not than wot." Drake doesn't say what this poor remnant 
of a "wot" is. Sellers, who is less cautious, ventures to 
give a list. He says that "time, space, structure, causal relations, 
behavior, are the only essences which can belong to the object in 
case of veridical perception. ' ' This is a fairly substantial list. But 
as Drake doubtless foresaw, its difficulties are proportionately nu- 
merous. First, it is important to observe that Sellers puts time as 
well as space into the essence, into the content, of the physical ob- 
ject, as distinguished from its existence. With time and space and 
all the primary qualities put into the "essence," what is left to 
constitute the "existence" of the object? The neo-realists have 
always carefully, if somewhat dogmatically, reserved space and time, 
as — to speak in a paradox — the essence of existence. But what is 
an existence that is neither of nor in time and space ? How does it 
differ from subsistence? Further, if time and space, and the pri- 
mary qualities are essences, what is the difference between the physi- 
cal object as physical, and the mental state? The difference can't 
lie in existence, for the mental state is as much an existence (what- 
ever that now means) as the physical object. If it be said that, 
while the primary qualities are given in the mental state, they are 
not given as its essence but as the essence of the physical object, 
we can only ask again since time and space have been transferred to 
essence, what constitutes the "physicality" of the physical object? 2 
But, conceding a physical object of some sort, and essences that 
may somehow "belong" to the physical object, how do we determine 
when they do and when they do not belong. This is of course the 
question of truth and error. Next to the longest chapter in the 
book is devoted to error. But most of the chapter is occupied with 
difficulties in other theories, a little of it to the formal definition of 
truth as consisting in identity of the essence in mental states with 
the essence in a physical object, and practically none to the ques- 
tion of how we find out whether and when these objects do really 

* In the midst of such questions as these the reader is obliged to return often 
for reassurance to the closing sentence of the preface, which says, "We have 
found it entirely possible to isolate the problem of Knowledge" {i.e., from meta- 
physics). In the midst of his struggle with these questions, which multiply at 
a terrific rate, in dealing with the problem of introspection, Drake wistfully 
says, ' ' The writer has his own ontological views, the exposition of which would 
clear up this whole situation!" For this boon I am sure most readers would 
gladly absolve Professor Drake from his oath, however solemn, to avoid meta- 
physics. (Italics mine.) 
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have them. In view of all the hard things said by critical realists 
about the "copy-theory" of naive realism and the "identity" theory 
of neo-realism and idealism, the definition of the nature of truth 
as consisting in identity of essences, or of the reproduction in a 
mental state of the essence of the physical object, has a queer look. 
To be sure, we are assured early and often that the true and proper 
object of perception is not the essence, but the physical object, 
which is not to be thought of as at all "like" the essence. But 
while the object of perception must remain unlike the essence we 
get truth only in so far as the latter "reproduces" and is identical 
with the essence of the physical object. The essence must be un- 
like its object, but it can be true only .as it is not only like but 
identical with the essence of the object. This implies that the "ob- 
ject ' ' is different from its own qualities, which means that, through- 
out the entire discussion the term "physical object" should stand 
for nothing but the bare and empty concept of existence — an ex- 
istence which has not even spatial or temporal character — since 
these belong to essence. 

It is as easy to lay down a formal definition of truth as of any- 
thing else. It is quite another matter to show what we can do 
with it, and how the requirements of the definition can be met. 
If we search elsewhere than in the essay on "error" for an answer 
to these questions, we get this meager response from Pratt : ' ' When 
the question of veridical or illusory perception arises, first of all, 
one appeals from one of the senses to the others to see whether 
they confirm one another. Second, we may appeal to other persons ; 
third, we may watch the supposed object function. If it works out 
consistently with our own experience, and the experience of others, 
we may conclude that there is a real object. ' ' How far this is short 
of an answer to the problem appears when we recall that these for- 
mula? are used by all theories alike and mean nothing until we go on 
to show in detail how they can be applied to the particular definition 
and description of knowledge which we have laid down. In the 
case of critical realism, the question is how can these three tests be 
applied to knowledge defined as identity of essence appearing in a 
mental state with the essence of a physical object. Take the first 
test — the appeal from one sense to others. Keeping in mind that 
sense qualities are essences, when we pass to another sense we 
simply pass to another essence. Now how can piling up any num- 
ber of additional essences establish the existence of any one of 
them, if there is no existence to start with? When Pratt speaks of 
appealing from one sense to another, he, along with us, has in mind 
the ordinary and salutary experiences of appealing from our ears 
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and noses to our eyes, from our eyes to our hands, and so on. But 
we have to remember that in the theory we are discussing "all the 
secondary qualities" and "most of the primary qualities" are out 
of court on this appeal, since they never are existential. The ap- 
peal to other senses and other persons must then be confined to a 
remnant of the primary qualities. For example, in the case of ap- 
peal from our noses to our eyes, we should first have to filter out 
all of the secondary qualities, that is, the quality and intensity of 
the odor and reduce the smell to its spacial and temporal form, 
whatever that would be, and then repeat the performance with vision 
to which we appeal. How far this is from what actually occurs 
when we make these appeals is, I take it, sufficiently obvious. It 
is equally obvious that the appeal to other persons does not touch 
the real question at issue, which is, how they and we alike reach a 
decision on this question of the identity of essences. As for the 
third test, consistency with the rest of experience, this, for critical 
realism, can scarcely be more than a summary of the other two — 
that is, the appeal to the other senses and to other persons. And 
even if it involves anything more than this, the question is what 
kind of consistency can furnish evidence for this identity of es- 
sences? Once more in raising these difficulties, I am not challeng- 
ing these time-honored tests. On the contrary, assuming their 
value, the challenge is on the definition of knowledge which it is 
supposed they can test ; it is on their availability as tests of truth 
defined as identity of essences. 

As said at the outset, all these difficulties flow from the initial 
mistake of confusing logical and non-logical experience, or if you 
shy at the term "experience," let us say logical and non-logical 
things or affairs. The theory starts with the thesis that what is 
given is simply a bare subsistential essence. Then we find: that 
the essence is domiciled in an existent mental state ; that it is condi- 
tioned by the constitution of the bodily organism; that it is af- 
firmed — (Sellers) — "through the very pressure and suggestion of 
experience," and — (Santayana) — "through the assault, the strain, 
the emphasis, the prolongation of our life toward the not given," — 
involving such things as interest and will and other persons, and 
yet none of these things are supposed to be given. No existence 
can be given. There is no doubt that this situation is "critical"; 
but is it "realistic"? 

It is of course this complete evisceration of the given, this re- 
duction of it to a pale, impalpable essence that still leaves critical 
realism in the toils of the epistemological problem, which is just 
the problem of the "leap," to use Santayana 's term, from subsis- 
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tenee to existence. But why set the stage for this spectacular 
"leap." Realism, "neo-" and "critical," needs to become more 
realistic ; it needs to make a truly realistic start with existence. In 
so doing, it would at once be on good terms with that "common 
sense" to which it appeals when it talks of "the physical object," 
and from which it appeals when it talks of "essences." That it 
really does start with existences, such as bodily organisms, mental 
images, urges, strains, other persons and things, as given, must be, 
I think, now perfectly obvious. In an astonishing passage, in his 
section on the biological truths of critical realism, Santayana ex- 
plicitly utters this. He says: "That this object — (that is, the 
physical object)— exists in a known space and time, and has trace- 
able physical relations with all other physical objects, is given from 
the beginning . It is given in the fact that we can point to it." 8 
How can the official doctrine of the volume stand alongside this 
passage, indeed, alongside the whole section? Yet at the close of 
the next section, on "the logical proof," Santayana writes: 
"Knowledge has two stages or leaps, one the leap of intuition, from 
the state of the living organism, to the consciousness of some es- 
sence ; and second, the leap of faith and action from this essence to 
some ulterior existing object." But in the passage just quoted the 
second "leap" comes first; and wipes out the first "leap"; for the 
physical object in space and time "is given from the beginning." 
But some one may ask, if we begin with existence as given, where 
is the place for error ? Now, if we were supposed to begin with all 
existence, or with a static, fixed existence, the question would be 
pertinent and embarrassing. But if we assume that we begin only 
with some existence which is also a changing existence, and that 
we as also existents have the capacity to determine in some measure 
the direction and character of this change, we need not be alarmed 
at the prospect of losing the possibility of making mistakes. It 
should go without saying that these existencies with which we begin 
are not the ultimate elements of physics, or biology, or psychology, 
or any other particular science, nor are they "physical" or 
"mental," or "true" or "false." So to take them, is again to fall 
into the reflective fallacy. But whenever any given existence is 
used to get some other existence, then it begins to take on the charac- 
ter and function of a logical essence. It no longer exists for itself 
as the object of admiration or fear or love or hate. It no longer 
holds the center of the stage, but has become now a means, a basis 
of inference, to another existence. This sudden charge in the status 
of the thing, from existing "for itself," from its position in the 

a Italics mine. 
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spot light, will seem to some a surrender or at any rate a degrada- 
tion of its former existential glory. A good rationalist will of 
course say that, on the contrary, this is a promotion of the thing. 
It is thus lifted from the pit of existential particularity into the 
glorious light of universality. 

This change of status is further enhanced by the fact that usually 
it is only a small fragment or quality of the original thing that is 
used for this purpose of getting other things. And even this frag- 
ment gets a new incarnation in words and other symbols and in the 
nervous system of beings who continue to use it. But nowhere in 
all this is there a detached, floating essence. Always there is some 
remnant of the old existence, functioning in a new and wonderful 
way, but existence, none the less. Freely conceding that in reflective 
inferential operations specific qualities of given things may be "de- 
tached ' ' by attention to serve as logical data and as thus serving may 
appropriately be called "essences," yet, if we are good realists, 
"critical" or otherwise, we shall not begin by converting the perfectly 
good "things and folks" of immediate experience into Bradley's 
celebrated "unearthly ballet of bloodless categories." 

A. W. Mooke. 
University or Chicago. 



BEHAVIORISM AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

AS everybody knows, the quarrel of Behaviorism with introspec- 
tive psychology is on no matter of detail but goes at once to 
the fundamental question whether consciousness in the subjective 
sense can any longer be made use of by science. Introspection 
still clings to consciousness and hence, it is said, deprives itself 
of the possibility of scientific accuracy and objective verifiability. 
It is owing to this that it has "failed to yield results comparable to 
those obtained in kindred sciences." 1 Objective and accurate and 
verifiable results can be obtained only by objective methods. Ob- 
jectivity is the great solid advantage of Behaviorism, and through it 
alone, it is maintained, can a truly scientific psychology be achieved. 
Stimulus and response are measurable in a sense that subjective 
states never can be, hence the whole hope of making psychology truly 
scientific is based upon the success of the behaviorist method.. 

That psychology can never hope to be an exact science in the 
physical or mathematical sense so long as it continues to deal with 
subjective states as such is a contention to which I think all must per- 
force agree. That it can be made into an exact science by the be- 

i Perry, "A Behavioristie View of Purpose," This Journal, XVIII, p. 88. 



